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Interviewer: Harvey Schwartz [HS] 
Interviewee: Avelino Ramos [AR] 
Date: May 9, 1996 
Subject: 


[Begin Tape 1 - Side 1 (A)] 

HS: This is Harvey Schwartz. This is the 9th of May. It is 1996. I’m with Abba Ramos. 

We’re in El Cerrito, California. 

Abba, can you - can you tell me just a little bit about your background? About 
yourself? Like where you born and where you were born. 

AR: Ah, yes. I was born in - on the big island of Hawaii in 1934, the year of the general 

strike. 

HS: Can you tell me a little bit - you were born on the Big Island. Can you tell me a little 

bit about your background, where your parents came from, what kind of work they 
were doing, what their background was? 

AR: My parents came from the Philippines in the twenties as contract laborers for the sugar 

plantations in Hawaii. And - and, you know, we were a family of - actually, you know, 
ten people. All my brothers and sisters - I’m the youngest of ten. So all my sisters and 
brothers, you kn ow - 1 mean were bom in Hawaii. So obviously you can see from the 
time of arrival - 

HS: Yeah, I can see - 

AR: - in fact, my oldest brother apparently was a year old, which I did not know until we 

examined some - you know, tried to get some records from the Hawaii Sugar Planters 
Association. 

HS: I see. 

AR: Because most of the records are very, very sketchy, without, you know, too much details. 

HS: What kind of work did your folks do? 
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AR: My dad was a sugar worker and came in as a contract laborer like I said, so the option 

there was to work whatever contract you had two or three years, and then hopefully 
return back home with a pocketful of money and be wealthy and live the good life in the 
Philippines. 

HS: How did that turn out? 

AR: But apparently that didn’t happen. We were on the - you know, at that time, we - you 

know, while growing up, you know, we know we are on a plantation. Words that we 
didn’t know until - until union organizing drives were started about, you know, 
paternalism. It was a paternalistic, yet I think - now looking back, very exploitative. 

HS: How so? 

AR: Nothing in terms of - you know, you had - 1 mean, we were poor. Money poor. Hunger 

was not the problem. As you know, Hawaii grows abundance of food because of - you 
know, the weather, the climate, the growing season is all year-round. So in essence, the - 
you know, the plantation owners utilized that. They made the workers feed themselves 
and gave ‘em very little remuneration in terms of their labor in the planting and 
harvesting of the sugar crop. But they owned the planation store. So whatever basic 
necessities that you have to have like lard, things like that, that you - you’d buy from the 
store, they were gracious enough to give every family unit, you know, the right to 
purchase at their - at their store. And they would carry over the bill the following month 
like the old - you know, plantation system. 

HS: What if you tried to buy outside? 

AR: Well, there were no other choice. There weren’t no stores really out - outside of the basic 

plantation stores. You got your - you got your cooking fuel from them, kerosene. I 
remember that, the old kerosene stoves. So they were the only - you know, after all the 
sugar company brought in all those supplies from the mainland. And they controlled 
Matson. It’s their company. So they had - which later on I - 1 understood what the Harry 
Bridges and Jack Hall and guys like Louis Goldblatt were saying, that they had total 
complete control. The Big Five had - you know, horizontal and vertical control. 

HS: Sure. When you - 

AR: Their economic structure. 

HS: When you were living - when you were living basically in a plantation system, what 

was the housing situation? 
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AR: We had - you know, there were camps on the various plantations. When I was - on the 

Big Island, especially, there were like fourteen plantations all along the Hamakua Coast 
stretching from the Port of Hilo, in fact up into Kau all the way up to Hamakua. And 
each planation had camps, anywhere numbering from eight hundred to maybe, you know, 
fifteen hundred workers. What amounts to families, maybe three, four hundred families. 
Some were larger than others, naturally, and you know, camp life wasn’t bad for - you 
know, as a kid growing up. You know, the thing there was that the camps were separated 
by ethnic groups because of language barriers, but like what Jack Hall used to say, you 
know, the one mistake the missionaries made was the fact that they kept people 
segregated, but they sent their children all to the same school. We all came out speaking 
pidgin English and now we could communicate with one another, and that brought the, 
you know, ingredient of - and all the social things were done - were done together ‘cause 
we went to school together, we grew up together. The emphasis was naturally to learn 
English or to speak English. In fact, in school I can recall that you were promoted or 
advanced in school on how proficient you were in the English more than anything else. 

HS: That’s interesting. Do you - do you remember - you would have been very young, 

but - no, you - that’s right, ‘34, you wouldn’t have remembered that. There were 
some efforts to get unions started in the twenties. They were ethnic in their line-up - 

AR: Yes - 

HS: - that is to say, you know, the Japanese would organize or the Filipinos would 

organize, separately. Do you have any sense of that and how that was overcome? 
That’s really what’s important for the ILWU. 

AR: Well, now looking back, you know, my dad was an activist. I think, you know, I had 

some of that. He - 

HS: What was his full name? 

AR: Marcelino Ramos. Although he never had any formal education. We were one of the 

very few Filipino family units - ‘cause as you - you know at that particular time, the ratio 
between men and women, especially among the Filipino group, were like maybe forty to 
one. Forty men and - to one - one woman. So my - my mom enjoyed a very powerful 
position in a sense, as you could - as you could see from the roosting, she went through - 
you know, three husbands, really. 

HS: Okay. 

AR: First there was Bastasa, then Mandaue and then Ramos. 
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HS: Yes. 

AR: And - and Dad was a kind of activist and, you know, the Filipinos would meet - you 

know, but this is later on that he told us the story. 

HS: What did he tell you? 

AR: In fact, he was in exile for a couple of years on another island. You know, he had to - he 

had to move. And, you know, we were wondering where Dad was. And my mother used 
to say, well, he will - he’ll be back. He will be back pretty soon. He will be back. But 
he was - he was - he was working under another name on the Island Kawai. 

HS: I see. What did he do, do you know, specifically to get - 

AR: Well, they - there were - apparently from what I heard is that he would - they were 

involved in a strike with the Pablo Manlapit group. You know, in the earlier days, as you 
say - 

HS: Oh, yeah, in the twenties, yeah. 

AR: - when in fact Manlapit was deported at - you know, I believe for moral turpitude he was 

charged with, which was a set-up. It was proven later that he was framed and that they 
just wanted to take away the leadership. Well, the strike was - was not successful - 

HS: Right - 

AR: - and - because they were doing it all on ethnic lines. And then obviously it became 

where they would use one group against each other, they would give the other group a 
little more money. They would give ‘em a raise to - you know, to come to work. And if 
the Japanese went on strike, then they would use the Filipinos. In fact, the Filipinos were 
used against the Japanese. The Japanese were first to - to go out on strike. And then the 
Filipino group then were - were brought over because of - because of the rising 
population of Japanese, I’m sure that management figured, well, it’s time to bring another 
ethnic group so there couldn’t be - you know, I mean unite. 

HS: So your dad finally got back to the Big Island? 

AR: He finally got back to the Big Island. He was given kind of a - not a fonnal amnesty, but 

they were all, you know - and then he - he, you know, went back to work. He moved 
from Papaaloa or Laupahoehoe Sugar Company to Hilo Sugar. This was just - just before 
the big sugar organizing drive. 
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HS: Okay, so you’d be in the range of eight, nine years old at that time? 

AR: Yes. Well, it- it - 

HS: Something like that - 

AR: - right. Because 1941, 1 would be, what, six, seven - 

HS: Seven, yeah - 

AR: - seven. I recall distinctly at that time ‘cause at seven I remember when we - when we 

were at church, Sunday morning, December 7th, when the announcement of the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor. Everyone rushed on home and started digging air raid shelters. That 
much I remember distinctly. Every family was digging air raid shelters then. 

And - but as a result of that looking back, now I have a much more deeper perspective 
and understanding. I might not have known that at that time, but there were efforts to 
organize - from the thirties. That - you know, the ‘34 strike. But as a result of the war, 
everything was put on hold. And everybody was gearing for the war effort. That was the 
emphasis. So, in fact - so it retarded the whole process until the war was over, so it didn’t 
start again until 1946, is when really the strike of sugar workers - the war ended, I 
believe, in ‘45, so it didn’t take very long ‘cause we - you know, the workers were just 
waiting for it to - for the opportunity to get - to have the right to organize. And even that 
was questioned, whether they had the right to organize. 

Because if you recall - 1 remember discussing later on in my life, in fact, I wrote a paper - 
I was in school in that area [unintelligible] where - whether the sugar workers were 
covered under the National Labor Relations Act - 

HS: Yes, uh-huh - 

AR: - you know, because here on the mainland, the agricultural workers were not covered, so 

naturally the employers, they would use, well, these agricultural workers, they’re not 
covered on - the NLRB. Therefore, then - but then, in the meantime, the political process 
was changing because of the sheer numbers of sugar and pineapple workers, which was 
the - the bulk of the population on those islands. The fact that they became organized by 
the ILWU, that - that presented a tremendous political force, which then gave the workers 
the right to - 1 think they enacted a so-called “Little Wagner” Act - 

HS: Yeah, it’s called Little - 
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AR: - designed for Hawaii. It was called the Little Wagner Act in Hawaii. 

HS: So the Little Wagner Act was enacted? 

AR: Yes. Which then became territorial law, and then there were - naturally the whole 

struggle for - for the right to fonn - you know, to fonn a union in Hawaii was bitterly 
contested and fought against by the - by the employer group. 

HS: Do you remember the ‘46 Sugar Strike at all - 

AR: Yes, I - yes, I do. Very distinctly. Of course by then, at the camp that we were living - 

we were in Hilo Sugar then, I used to be the person that used to wait for the organizers, 
like Henry Schmidt was there, they called him Honalae, you know, I remember. In fact, 
he gave me a book that I’ll never forget. And was a book by Paul Robeson called Here I 
Stand. And he told me to read that book. And, in fact, the reason why he gave me that 
book was that Paul Robeson came to Hawaii in the 1946 strike to do a concert for the 
sugar workers. And there was a big struggle. They would not permit him or the union to 
use the high school auditorium. So instead it ended up in a big rally and a concert in a 
public park. And this is the first time that I came that close to - the first time I seen an 
Afro-American person. 

HS: Really? That’s amazing, 

AR: At that point. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: You see. And - and yet - 1 mean, this man just blew me away in the sense that I think he 

sang in I don’t know how many different languages and it was a festive atmosphere, and 
there was big, big rally, there were a lot of food booths by all the different ethnic groups. 
It was like a luau, you know. And the kids especially enjoyed it. In fact, during the 
strike period, what I remembered the most was that we were eating better during the 
strike than - than when my parents were working because, you know, everyone - you 
know, we had a soup kitchen, all the ethnic groups would get together. There were 
reports from the various picket captains, there were hunting committees, fishing 
committees, gardening committees, and it was a luau, for us kids, anyway. 

HS: Sure. 

AR: You know, no one was hungry. Everyone tended to their - as we Filipinos say, to their 

chickens, and then my dad, we raised some hogs also. So as far as that, it was very 
festive. You know, there was no need for - you know, there was no scab herding around 
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at that time, you know, ‘cause - because of, I guess, the isolation out there in the Pacific. 
But it’s interesting in a sense that when I used to hear, especially the men folks, when my 
dad would get together with his friends and they had their little - their chickens, they 
were exercising their chickens and whatnot, they would be talking about the 
oppressiveness of the employer. Some of the “lunas” as they called ‘em, which is the 
straw bosses, the superintendents. And, you know - and there was, well, what are you 
going to do? You can’t swim back. You’re in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, so later 
on after that day, in life, I say, well, now I understand it much more clearly that these 
guys, in fact, were really held hostage, you know, when you look at it. 

HS: You mean the workers? 

AR: Yes. And some of the workers, his friends for example - which has a connection and I 

believe you’ve done some work in that area - with - there were a lot of young Filipinos 
who came who tried to escape the planation system and the only way they could escape 
from there was to get passage on the sugar boat that came to Crockett. And a lot of them, 
you know, had to pay - and then because of the - the understanding of the seamen, you 
know, some of them, you know, were put on board. Smuggled, if you will, on board 
those sugar boats and they ended up on the mainland. But then arriving on the mainland, 
then you had another set of problems. They still ended up in the farms, you know, and as 
you know in the thirties in the Valley, you know - 

HS: Yeah, sure - 

AR: - and then - but that’s the extension. The Local 37 - because Chris Mensalvas and 

Ernesto Mangaoang, those names ring a bell in Hawaii. They originally came - stopped 
in Hawaii. 

HS: Yeah, yeah. 

AR: And even Larry Itliong guys and Philip Vera Cruz, all the farm workers even back in the 

thirties under the old UCAPAWA, the Filipinos were - you know, were an organized 
group, in a sense. 

HS: And a lot of them came - you said a lot of them came through Hawaii? 

AR: Came through Hawaii. Through the planation system. And then seeing how difficult it 

was to - it was just hard backbreaking work in those days. You were strictly - there was 
no mechanization. It was all done by hand cut and fluming. As you know, the old flume 
system. I - 1 recall the flume system ‘cause we used to have fun on Sundays on the 
flume. We’d slide all the way down to the mill. The fluming system was quite an 
operation, so - 
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HS: You mentioned that during the ‘46 strike you — you had some contact with the 

organizers - 

AR: Yes - 

HS: - when you were a young kid. What were you doing with the - helping the 

organizers? 

AR: Well, they were having secret meetings underneath the Japanese church or in the camp, 

and they would wait until it was dark so the camp boss couldn’t see who was coming into 
the camp, otherwise, you know, they - ‘cause the employer had their stooges, you know. 
They had their camp bosses. So the steward would come to me and he says, Abba, you 
wait down at the road, the bottom of the road down there, and when you see this little car 
come up, you’re going to see two haole [Hawaiian word for white person] guys coming 
out of there. He says, you escort ‘em and bring ‘em up here. Go the back way. You 
know which way to come. So, you know, we’d take ‘em around where they wouldn’t be 
seen and we’d, you know, take ‘em underneath the Japanese church in the basement - 

HS: So you would escort them? 

AR: I would escort them - 

HS: And so like these two haole guys were Henry Schmidt - 

AR: Henry Schmidt, Frank Thompson was there from Local 17 there for a while. A number of 

people used to come on over. In fact, even Jack Hall’s guys used to come on up into the - 
and Louie Goldblatt. There were a couple of times in the early point that Louie Goldblatt 
was there. 

HS: That’s interesting. 

AR: And, uh - 

HS: So you’re a little kid then and - 

AR: Yeah. 

HS: - when you’re escorting the - the ILWU haole organizers. 

AR: Right. 
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HS: That’s great. 

AR: And, you know, they were having meetings there. I never quite understood it fully, but I 

used to get twenty-five cents for it ‘cause I used to stay up on the porch at the church there 
because they had one of those - you know, since it was a Japanese church, they had one of 
those bells. And if I see any of the camp bosses, I was supposed to ring that bell. Put them 
on notice that - you know, that someone was coming. And then they would make like they 
were just having a poker game or they were gambling. 

HS: Okay, are there - are there any other small details or stories from the ‘46 strike that 

you recall that you did? 

AR: No, except rushing home from school and - and, you know, waiting for the soup kitchen to 

open because there were all the goodies there. You know, you had from - from malasadas 
to Portuguese - ladies would be there - would do all their baking of all the sweetbreads and 
malasadas and Japanese sushi. I mean, everything. It was really, really a luau. We, as 
kids, I know we enjoyed that. In fact, I see some of my old classmates and we still talk 
about that, you know. That was - that was something. 

HS: Well, at that time, as a youngster, did you have any sense of the importance of that 

whole matter? I mean, you’re pretty young, you know. It’s like you’re - 

AR: Yeah, well, you know, by the time, as we were growing up, it’s a struggle - became much 

more intense because there was a long, bitter strike. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: And then they still didn’t give up trying to bust the ILWU there on the Islands, and that 

was during - now, looking back, that’s - that’s during a - you know, the whole period like 
up here on the mainland where they were going after the so-called people on the left or - 

HS: Sure. 

AR: - you know. The [Mocate], you know, period was - was developing. 

HS: Okay. I was going to - that does sort of come next. There were a couple of incidents 

in 1947. There was a pamphlet by [Izuka] for example. The pamphlet was put out. 
And then there was a so-called - put out something called, “The Truth About 
Communism”. And there the Ignacio revolt at the end of ‘47 and early ‘48, you’re 
still pretty young. But, you know, do you have any - maybe ‘48 you’re getting on to 
be thirteen - 
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AR: Well, I wasn’t - 1 wasn’t too much involved in the political things, though. It was later on 

in my life, going back, and trying to reconstruct it, that period - that obviously, you know, 
the employers got to some people. You know, he got all of this - you know, he got some 
people on promises and whatnot so the - the struggle for unity was still there. And yet they 
were successful in - in trying to divide and destroy, really, the leadership of the union there. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: And discredit the union movement there by using, you know, communism, the Red Scare, 

as the whole - you know, as their way of trying to destroy, you know, the ILWU. 

HS: Right. How did that impact on you as a youngster? Like when you’re a teenager, 

your dad had been an activist - your dad was in the ILWU - 

AR: Yes. 

HS: - obviously. Are there - when you were a kid, like going to school, are there - 

AR: Yes, the school - 

HS: - are there problems that you’re given regarding this McCarthyism thing? You know 

- do you see what I’m saying? 

AR: Well, yes. The school teachers were naturally pro-employer. Most of the teachers that I 

had. Now looking back, reflecting, you know - and I’ve done this a number of times in my 
life now, looking back - that, yeah, most obviously they were trying to discredit the union 
for whatever reason. They’d say, well, these guys are trying to - you know, to teach and 
advocate the violent overthrow of the government. That - that - I’d say, well, that’s not the 
way I see it, you know. And I used to ask teachers, why do you say these people are bad - 
you know, in pidgin English - when all they’re trying to do is help the sugar workers, help 
us. They haven’t said anything bad, you know. 

HS: What kind of an answer did you get? 

AR: Oh, they says, well, you don’t know - 1 mean, you just - you know, they just put you down 

like that, you know, now looking back that’s all it was. They - I says, these people are 
good people. They come and try to help us. You know, and like my father used to say - 1 
said - because I recall distinctly about an FBI guy, whether he was a government guy that 
came over to the house to try to discourage the Filipinos away from Harry Bridges, he says, 
you know, this guy, Harry Bridges, is a big communist and all this kind of thing. My father 
said - my father’s response was very classic, you know, I thought, now, looking back, when 
he said, well, I don’t know what you talk about these communists. Me no go school. Me 
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no understand that. But now I got better pay, now I can buy icebox, I have now insurance. 
Is this communist? Then give me some more. I mean, that was the response. I mean, you 
know, as they say what’s - what’s wrong with that. We never had that before. Looking 
back. 

HS: That’s good. That’s very good. 

Do you recall the ‘49 longshore strike? There was a big longshore strike in 1949 - 

AR: Yes. 

HS: - you were in sugar but the longshore strike was such a big deal - 

AR: Well, by - by 1948, I was - 1 kind of ran away from home. I was venturing out from the 

Big Island. I took this sugar boat and ended up on Oahu. 

HS: Really? 

AR: I went to live with my uncle. He was a longshoreman on Oahu. Because my dream was 

to ship out. I wanted to go to the mainland eventually, so I figured my best chance would 
be in Honolulu. And during the war years there - in fact, it was right after ‘46, I was - 1 
was doing a lot of shoe shining. Shining shoes and doing things like that because there 
were a lot of military people there on - especially on Oahu. So the ‘49 strike, I was on 
Oahu then - 

HS: Yeah, you were - 

AR: - at that time. And that’s when I recall they had the so-called Broom Brigade - 

HS: Oh, yes - 

AR: - and all that with the - the employers all - their wives came out to sweep out all this - these 

Reds from here who were trying to communi z e the Islands, as they said. Harry Bridges is 
trying to communize the Islands and all that kind of talk was in the paper already. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: Yes, but, you know, at that time, I was fending for myself. I was doing well on the streets 

and, you know, living right there near [Halabar], which is - was the heart of where the 
Filipinos were living, you know, on Oahu. 

HS: You were shining shoes? 
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AR: Shining shoes and doing other odd things. Delivering - you see, a lot of people don’t realize 

that during the war years, beginning March of 1942, in fact, you know, Hawaii was under 
martial law. You know, I mean, they don’t tell that so - so much, you know. But I never 
- never understood the martial law. But there were blackouts, everybody had to be 
registered. You had to carry registration and whatnot, right. But I understood why. Now 
later, why they - they put us under martial law. And I’ve had discussions with this with a 
number of people. In fact, because of the incarceration of the Japanese - and Hawaii had a 
large population of Japanese - 

HS: Yes. 

AR: - now obviously they couldn’t just put the Japanese in concentration camps in Hawaii. I 

was discussing this with Danny Inouye, who is now a senator - and I says, Danny, it’s 
obvious when you look back what they did was institute martial law. But, I said - 1 said, 
everybody, then, on the Islands were impacted as a result of martial law. It became a 
concentration camp. We were restricted. Filipinos were restricted. Everybody else was 
restricted. I said, where’s my reparation. [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] 

AR: You know, Hawaii - Hawaii became a concentration camp. That’s the argument, I think. 

I think we got a claim here. 

HS: Well, certainly the organizing was stopped. 

AR: Yes, the organizing was - yeah, was stopped. All that stuff. So I should say there was 

denial of basic legal rights. 

HS: Do you - is there - we’re getting toward the end of this side - we were talking about 

the ‘49 strike. Is there any - can you describe what you saw in that famous - there 
was that famous Broom Brigade, which you mentioned - can you describe what you 
saw of the Broom Brigade and - you know, like a little story or example to it? 

AR: Yes. Well, the Broom Brigade was - was like I said, was all the wives of the - the pro- 

management group that came out using again the anti-communist hysteria, you know. 
Using that, you know, as their - as their wedge to try to, you know, divide the people. And 
so they - they amassed - 1 guess now looking back, you know, for public relations purposes, 
brought brooms and said sweep out all these communist leaders. We don’t need them here 
in Hawaii, and that Hawaii’s now being strangled by these Reds. You know, guys like 
Harry Bridges and Goldblatt, Jack Hall. And that’s why then - then as a result of that came 
out the - the Smith Act trials where, you know - the Smith Act was implemented there. 
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The Hawaii Seven. The Reluctant 39. All those who refuse to - you know, they were 
subpoenaed by HUAC and the Senate Internal Security Committee came to Hawaii to 
conduct hearings with Senator Eastland, a racist Mississippi senator. 

HS: Who was that? 

AR: Senator Eastland. 

HS: Oh, yes. 

AR: And his committee. He was chairman, I think, of that committee. And I spent all my days 

just at the hearings because - 

HS: No kidding. 

AR: Yeah. 

HS: Let me - let me turn this over. 
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[End of Tape 1- Side 1(A)] 
[Begin Tape 1 - Side 2 (B)] 


HS: Just test this side. 

Okay, so you spent - you say you spent all your days at the hearings. What - do you 
remember the year? What year are we in approximately? 

AR: I think it was - you’re talking about ‘54 - 

HS: In that - okay. 

AR: - yeah, um-hum. ‘54 - 

HS: What did you - what did you - 

AR: - ‘56. 

HS: Sure. Would this have been the Jack Hall trials? 

AR: Well, the Jack Hall trials were under the Smith Act. The Hawaii Seven. The so-called 

Hawaii Seven - 

HS: So this is the Hawaii - go ahead. 

AR: - which was Jack Hall and the Fujimotos and the Reineckes and the - 1 was influenced 

primarily by - you know, by the education department during the - in the union, the 
ILWU. Dave Thompson and - 

HS: Thompson, yeah. 

AR: - and Ah Quon McElrath. She says, oh, you want to leam something, she says, why don’t 

you go to the hearings and listen, you’ll leam something. And if you don’t understand, 
come on back to the library and start reading. And she would encourage me to - would 
always be on my case about reading and - and I spent hours there and I enjoyed reading. 

I read all the transcripts of - of the Congressional Records of Harry Bridges. That was 
interesting reading for me, when he was subpoenaed by - by the congressional 
committees and stuff, the Senate Labor Rackets Committee, I think, subpoenaed him and 
- interesting, you know, reading. 

HS: Yeah, big hearing in ‘39. The Landis Hearing. 
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AR: Right. Right. 

HS: You may have read that one. 

AR: Right. All the congressional records up there. That’s when I first - that’s when I first met 

[Ann Rand] too - who - who set up the library in Hawaii. So I - 1 was very fortunate to 
meet all these - all these people and they encouraged me to - you know, and then it 
opened up - opened up at least my view politically of things as to really what was 
happening. And there were always people around who I could ask if I didn’t understand 
anything, and it - and - that helped me. I got most of my education that way. 

HS: I’ll be. That’s great. Now this - this would have been the mid-fifties. You’re in the 

range of twenty years old or - 

AR: Yeah - 

HS: - close to it? 

AR: Yeah. 

HS: What kind of work were you doing at that time? 

AR: Well, I worked for a couple of years on the Big Island back home after high school. Then 

I worked two years in sugar on the plantation. 

HS: What were those two years? 

AR: 1952 to ‘54, 1 think, somewhere around there. 

HS: Okay - 

AR: Then ‘54 I went to - 1 went to the university. I got a - my daughter sent me - 

HS: Before we do that, can you tell me something about working in the sugar - as a sugar 

worker at that time. 

AR: Well, at that time, you know, after the war, you know, mechanization was - was - you 

know, was the new thing. There were now - you know, turned to mechanization. I - 1 
started in the weed sprayers gang, what they call - you know, the poison gang. We - you 
know, we were weed sprayers. And then I ended up becoming the herbicide mixer in the 
plant because the previous person apparently died as a result of all the - and no bid in for 
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the job, but I didn’t want to stay in the fields. The fields was too rough. I - so I figured 
out a way and I had a lot of fans and whatnot. I bid for the job and I ended up getting it 
and that’s when I learned about 2,4-D and all this other stuff. 

HS: What’s that? 

AR: 2,4-D is dichlorophenoxyacetic. That’s what they used in Vietnam to defoliate all the - 

you know, all the trees and the rice crops and whatnot. And they used that in Hawaii 
extensively as a mix - as a spray. Apparently - you know, I don’t know all the - you 
know, I - you know, tenns of it ‘cause I’m not an agronomist or whatever, but - it stunted 
the growth of the weeds, and it became like mutation and all that. Plus you had the old 
standard arsenic. We used a lot of arsenic, which there were no labels. No one there 
telling you about - you know, anything during that period of time. But as a caution, I 
knew that it would be bad to try to breathe the thing, so I always had a fan and I mixed 
outside and put the fan away from me and blew it. But then it caused other problems 
there because there was an old retired Japanese man who had a beautiful flower garden. 
He raised carnations and stuff. And apparently when the wind would blow all the powder 
form out there, the 2,4-D, it damaged most of his crop and he was wondering what was 
causing it. And even I didn’t know at that time, didn’t figure it out that it was actually - 
that 2,4-D drift from the wind that was going down - downwind and was damaging all of 
his plants. 

HS: Is this 2-4-D - how would that be in print? 2-4-D - 

AR: It would be like a 2, 4, dash D. 

HS: 2, 4, dash D. 

AR: Yeah. 

HS: Like twenty- four dash D - 

AR: Yeah, it was - yeah, right. It was - Dow Chemical - 

HS: Dow Chemical - 

AR: Yeah, that’s the D, I guess. Dichlorophenoxyacetic. And we used sodium chloride 

[unintelligible] and, you know, arsenic that came in the old wooden drums that you 
rolled, you know, six barrels, you know. Yeah, so, we had a big mixer and stuff and we 
made a formula called C-40. And all that was given to me and I used to do the mixing 
and open up the part and put it in the storage tanks and then the - and then the trucks 
would come in and load up and then - that’s when I first started on the - on the - okay, 
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what they call in Hawaii the poison gang. Then you would go up into the fields and the 
young growing sugar cane. You would spray the weeds down so that they wouldn’t, you 
know, give the - you know, the cane a chance to grow before the weeds overpassed them. 
The weeds grow profusely there. 

HS: You didn’t - you didn’t think that this might impact on you, all this fancy stuff - 

AR: Well, yeah. I was - 1 was very conscious of it because like I said, you know, the person 

that previously occupied the - all the other workers, are you going to take that job? The 
guy died, you know. You know, like they say in Hawaii, in pidgin English 
[unintelligible] you’re going to - 1 say, well. I’m going to - I’m not going to breathe that 
stuff. And I used masks and - you know, in fact, George Martin was then division 
director, if I recall. I called him up a couple of times. I said I wanted masks and all that 
stuff. He said, you’re right. So we got masks and some safety - other, you know, safety - 
and then a couple of fans. I insisted that we get a couple of fans and I would hook up the 
fan to make sure that it would blow away when I was mixing - that it would blow away 
from me. 

HS: Well, okay, then you went to the university? How come you decided to quit doing 

this job and go to the university? 

AR: Well, I went back and I talked to Ah Quon and she encouraged - if you wanted to go - 

‘cause I thought I always wanted to do this ‘cause all my - my other classmates were 
coming home from Honolulu during the Christmas holidays and they were all going at 
the universities or college or whatnot. And I felt kind of like - you know, it was still a 
stigma. If you were in a plantation, then you were in another strata. You’re still - you 
know, there was a social-economic strata - 

HS: I see. 

AR: - in Hawaii. If it’s the plantation guys, it’s plantation guys, you know. 

But then the unions were making gains then, you see, so it was - it was undergoing 
change, too. But then I wanted - 1 wanted to - and I was encouraged by Ah Quon. She 
says, well, all you have to do is take the test, you know. And naturally I had - 1 had some 
reservations whether I could pass the test and whatnot, so she gave me a study plan and I 
spent time at the library, and then I took the test. And then I received my acceptance that 
I was accepted at the university. So I enrolled and - you know, and I started - 1 started at 
Hilo for two years and played ball for them and all the other kind of things, you kn ow. 

HS: Oh, you did? What kind of ball was that? 
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AR: I played basketball, football, baseball. 

HS: This is for the University of Hawaii? 

AR: Yeah. 

HS: At Hilo? 

AR: Yeah. Yeah, we had - we had a respect - you know, community wise. And then after 

that, I went - 1 transferred - at that time Hilo was just for two years. The University of 
Hawaii in Hilo. Then I transferred to Manoa and - in fact, Dave Thompson, since I 
already had known - known them guys, I used to go down there and get some part-time 
jobs and - you know. And I was working as a busboy. In fact, I was - 1 was a gardener at 
Doris Duke’s place in Kahala there. We took care of the lawn and stuff like that. And 
while I was going to school, that’s the only way you could go to school. 

HS: Did you get these jobs through the union? Through the - 

AR: Yeah, with the help of the union connection. And I met some other - other people there. 

And I still kept close contact with the union ‘cause I always said that when I finish, I 
wanted to come back and work with the union. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: I told that to Dave. And I met people like Dr. Bachladier from Malachi. I don’t know if 

you know him. And all these other guys who used to come from the mainland. Dick 
Liebis - 

HS: Oh, yeah - 

AR: - director. You know, I met - 

HS: Most of these people I’ve heard of, yeah. 

AR: Right. Over at Dave Thompson’s house. 

HS: I didn’t know Dave Thompson came over to Hawaii. 

AR: Yeah. I used to - 1 used to take - at times I used to take Asian art and stuff like that, and I 

would - you know, and his wife, Matsui, who was almost like a sister to me, she’d - you 
know, you hungry? You know, that’s the first thing in Hawaii, you hungry, you know - 
main thing. So always - so I felt, hey, this is all right. I might not have money, but I’m 
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not going to go hungry at least. 


HS: Yeah. Yeah, yeah. So did you finish at - 

AR: Yes, I finished up at the University of Hawaii, you know, after that, and - and I would get 

into big arguments with labor economists there at that level. At that time, already my 
political positions was becoming much more defined, you know. And I was much more 
aggressive. And right after - right after I finished there, I went back down to the - to the 
union hall and told David - in fact, David had introduced me already previously at that 
time. He says, well, Henry Epstein is looking for, you know, an organizer, a rep. I was a 
United Public Workers. 

HS: Before we do that, I want to ask you, what did you major in at the University? 

AR: In the Liberal Arts. In economics and sociology. 

HS: Uh-huh. You mentioned briefly that you - that your politics were developing. Did 

you - were you active in politics at all? 

AR: Well, the union - you know, the union program of politics. You know, I defended - 

naturally all the Hawaii Seven, all the time they were having the - what you call the - 

HS: Let me just shut this off for a second. 

[Brief interruption in the interview.] 

HS: When you were working on the poison gang, you were a steward? 

AR: Yeah, right. 

HS: What did you do as a steward? Do you remember any specific situation that you 

had to deal with? 

AR: Well, we were primarily safety stuff. You know, the gang system in Hawaii - you know, 

with the - with the advent of the union - the - you know, the foreman or whatever you 
want to call the luna, it was pretty - you know, the relationship was much, much better. 

In fact, they usually came from the ranks so they would do - very understanding. So we 
never had very much problems as far as contract is concerned. The steward mainly was 
more - more to disseminate the union program out to the members - 

HS: I see - 
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AR: - by that time. 

HS: Okay. 

AR: And - to encourage people to participate in the union meetings and stuff like that. And 

then, you know, because Hawaii had a very elaborate program was set up, you know, 
from sports activities to everything you could think of. You know, the union replaced the 
old - you know, the bosses’ paternalistic system. 

HS: That’s good, actually. 

Right, okay. Now you graduated in 1958? 

AR: ‘58. 

HS: Right. And you go - then you go back to Thompson and you say - 

AR: Yeah. I tell him well I’m ready to go to work for the - with the union. I says, you know, 

when do I start? So he says, why don’t you go see Epstein, he’s looking for somebody. 
And so I was the first so-called local, you know, bom in Hawaii. Because at that time, 
Henry Epstein was the director - the territorial director for UPW. Max Rothman, I don’t 
know if the name rings a bell to you, he started Bread and Roses, but he came out of the - 
the old UPW from Washington D.C. He was - he was also driven out during that - during 
the McCarthy period. And then Steve Nearing. So there was - so these were all haole 
imports from the mainland. Although, they became all my mentors and teachers, don’t 
get me wrong. I don’t mean that in a derogatory way - 

HS: I understand that - 

AR: - and - 

HS: This is the United Public Workers. 

AR: Yeah. 

HS: And who - 

AR: It’s the old offshoot of the United Public Workers of America and I was told at that time - 

in fact, the history was that [Gabriel Flaxel] was one of the - in fact, was the president of 

the old UPW. They were about the third largest affiliate of the CIO at that time in 
Washington D.C., the headquarters were. And then during the period - you know, 
McCarthyism, then they were - they were one of the unions that were also booted out 
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with the ILWU - 


HS: With the ILWU, right. Okay. 

AR: Right. So these were the remnants. In fact, Henry Epstein was the West Coast regional 

director at that time. And he went to Hawaii to try to start a union there. Then with the 
aid of the ILWU and the cover of the ILWU, they begin starting to have the nucleus. 

And so I just came in right after that. 

HS: Yes. 

AR: And - by the time I left, by the way - ‘cause this was ‘58, 59, 1 left in 1960 - ‘60 - ‘62, 

June, we had over five thousand members from eight hundred members - 

HS: Wow. Wow. 

AR: - went up and organized - organized the University of Hawaii and - 

HS: Oh, you did - 

AR: - cafeteria workers here. This is [unintelligible] 

HS: Oh, yeah. Yeah, yeah. 

AR: All those things were taking place. 

HS: Tell me about how you went about organizing at that time. 

AR: Well, because - because the ILWU was making such substantial gains and politically 

became - became very cohesive and by the sheer numbers, politicians began to recognize 
that. Especially the so-called Young Turks, the Danny Noes, the Ariyoshis, the - who 
came back from the 442 after the Second World War who went to school as a result of 
the GI Bill, came back, now you had the nucleus of people who - who have - who have 
gained, you know, at least the tools to - to - you know, to govern and legislate. So the 
issue now became whether you go for statehood or you go for an independent nation. 
You know, that was the discussion during that period of time. 

HS: Sure. And - but how - how do you use all this political development in organizing - 

as the organizer? 

AR: Well, you know, as the organizer, the fact that, you know, the public workers knew that 

because the ILWU politically - and at that time we had - we had candidate - in fact, 
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candidate, we had people elected in a territorial legislature who were actually ILWU 
officials, especially on the outside islands. As you know, Pedro de la Cruz and - 

HS: Yeah, that’s - 

AR: - you know, Mamoru Yamasaki from Maui and all these other places, you know, so as far 

as where the sugar areas were, we - you know, we - we had the political might and they 
knew that. And they - and the ILWU insisted that the government workers be given the 
right to organization also. That was the package, so there was no - there was no - and, in 
fact, the UPW office at that time was in the ILWU building. You see, the UPW, in fact, 
rented an office space from them until - until, you know - that’s where Henry Epstein’s 
office was - during that period. 

HS: Right. Okay. 

So you did this for - you did this basically for about three or four years? 

AR: Yeah. 

HS: What did you - how did you go about on a day-to-day basis yourself? Like tell me 

about a day in organizing. 

AR: A day in organizing would be - it would - see, there public workers could be - could be 

signed up one at a time. You didn’t need any election. But I normally would like to go 
for the entire group, and then - so we singled in the various departments, especially when 
it became - because there was - ‘58, we didn’t become - okay, ‘59 we became a state, and 
we were part of the whole reorganization structure, you know. The ILWU had a - a big 
role to play in how - in how the state would be reorganized. 

HS: How so? 

AR: In a sense that it had connections with the - with the political - you know, with the 

politicians who were going to do this, you know. Some proposals were kicked back and 
forth and whatnot, naturally, and so all the various departments, the departments of health 
and what would come under them, and you know, which is going to be the state - state 
apparatus, which is going to be county apparatus and all this because - because there was 
no distinction between county and state workers. When I say distinction, in terms of they 
could be - you know, they could both be in - in UPW. In the Public Workers. 

HS: Okay. Now, you mentioned an important point I wanted to get sort of clarified in 

my mind, you did not have to have an election like a National Labor Relations 
Board elections set up. You could sign the people up one at a time, you say. 
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AR: Yes. 

HS: Was this - what was the law that guided that? Was that a territorial law? 

AR: That was a ter - yes, that was a territorial law because there was a competing organization 

called HGEA. They were in existence before UPW. It’s called the Hawaiian 
Government Employees Association - 

HS: Oh, yeah, okay - 

AR: - but there was - it’s akin to like CSEA, California State Employees Association, but it 

was more top - top organization. It was managerial level. 

HS: Sure. 

AR: And people could go there - it was primarily to get insurance programs more than 

anything else. And the workers felt left out as far as their problems were concerned, so 
they were - it was right for a UPW type of organization for public workers. For the blue 
collar section ‘cause obviously the first group that Henry Epstein’s guys organized, you 
know, was the syndication workers. The garbage workers, the refuse department, the city 
and county ‘cause they’re usually the most powerful group, and they’re a very entangled 
group in the community. If they didn’t pick up the garbage, you’d have a big problem, 
like anywhere else. And even today. So they were the first nucleus of the - of the UPW 
in Hawaii. 

HS: I see. I see. 

AR: And then from there we moved out to - to the grounds, the school grounds custodial 

group and the school cafeteria workers that we finally - you know, that finally, you know, 
put together and made the governor sign them for a full year’s pay like school teachers 
and whatnot. So - so there were - there were good things happening there for the 
workers. There were a lot of - because of its - because of unionization, you know. 

HS: Yeah. I notice that you have a clipping, a delegation from UPW confirmed with 

Governor William F. Quinn, urging him to sign the bill giving year-round pay to 
school cafeteria workers. And you’re in the picture, aren’t you? 

AR: Uh-huh. 

HS: You headed the delegation. 
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AR: Uh-huh. 

HS: So you’re a young guy. This is like fifty something, right, the late ‘50s. 

AR: Maybe ‘60 already. 

HS: Maybe ‘60 by that time. Okay. 

AR: No, this was still pre-statehood, I think - 

HS: This is pre-state - 

AR: - pre-state or so. We didn’t get statehood until ‘59, so - 

HS: Okay. 1959- 

AR: Right - 

HS: - this would have been pre-statehood? 

AR: Just - just - yeah. 

HS: Just on the borderline of it? 

AR: Just on the borderline. 

HS: Okay. Did the - did the transition from a territory to a state change the law, change 

the organizing? In other words, you said you could sign up one person at a time. 
Did that change after ‘59. Did things get different or more complicated or weird? 

AR: No. As far as the public sector, as far as I know, the public sector unions are still - are 

still under the same rules. They have a Hawaiian Public Employees Relations Board - 

HS: Sure. 

AR: - and then under the state, they’ve got two civil service commissions, one for counties 

and one for state. Civil service commissions, for all civil service covered employees, 
‘cause these are all civil servants. 

HS: Sure. But the - the organizing - 

AR: The organizing was still where you could - you could sign up individually in the 
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departments. 


HS: Okay - 

AR: Okay - 

HS: - go ahead. 

AR: The UPW approach was, no, we want to - we want to have a good substantial majority so 

we - you know, we - yeah, we wouldn’t deny someone, you know, if you want - you 
know, walked up to us and said we want to join. We’d encourage everyone else to join 
so that they would fonn themselves into a union there - at their particular department or - 
you know, that’s - that was our approach to it. 

HS: When you - by the time you had left, you had the five thousand members. Had - 

had you guys basically supplanted the old association? The professional 
association? 

AR: No, they were still in existence - 

HS: They were still there too? 

AR: They were still in existence, but they were slowly - you know, dwindling down, 

narrowing down, whereby, you know - now, after I left, you know, the process - you 
know, naturally became a state and the work force affecting public sector government 
employees expanded. So they’re a large union now, the public workers. 

HS: Okay. Are they still - 

AR: No, they’re not — they’re now affiliated with AFSCME [American Federation of State 

Comp and Municipal Employee] - 

HS: Okay - 

AR: - the American Federation of State Comp and Municipal Employee. And both the HGA 

and the UPW kind of merged. 

HS: They did? 

AR: Yeah - 

HS: They merged into AFSCME later - 
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AR: Yeah, but they’re - they’re a separate division but they’re affiliated somehow through 

AFSCME - 

HS: All right - 

AR: - you see? 

HS: Sure, 

AR: So they both joined AFSCME. 

HS: Well, in ‘62, you’ve - what happens in 1962? You - 

AR: Well, in ‘61 - 1961, there were - the ILWU Convention was held in Hawaii. And a very 

good friend of mine who was the secretary/treasurer, who still around by the way, Newt 
Miyagi, asked me in ‘61, you know, to see if I wanted to host some of these mainland 
locals that were coming out. So I’ve always admired - at that time I always admired 
Chile Duarte, ‘cause he had such a charisma. He almost looked like a Hawaiian local boy 
anyway - 

HS: Oh, yeah [laughing] - 

AR: - the way he talked. And he came to Hawaii a number of times. And Local 6 had a - a 

real reputation for support and giving aid to the - to the fonnation of the union in Hawaii. 
So I was driving them around - that delegation around, and I asked Duarte, I says, I’d like 
to go to the mainland and work. And he says, come on out. And at that time there was a 
lot of work. So I told Newt Miyagi I wanted to get my book and transfer out and I told 
Henry Epstein this is what I want to do. The challenge is out there on the mainland. I 
want to try to swim in that water, see, you know. I was getting kind of landlocked, you 
know, on the island. You can get that. I’ve always wanted to venture out. 

So I say, this is it. I’m going to give it a try. So I came up. And my book was 
transferred to Local 6. I went down to the hall, plugged in, and low and behold the next 
day, I was out on a job. It was just like that in those days, in 1962. There was a lot of 
work. I worked a number of houses - my first job was at - was at Chasen-Sanbom 
Coffee. 

HS: What did you do there? 

AR: Oh, I worked off the Jello line. I was palletizing all the Jellos, the various flavors that 

was coming out. That was quite an operation. [Laughing] 
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HS: [Laughing] What would you do with them? Separate ‘em? 

AR: Well, yeah. You know, palletizing strawberry, you had grapes, vanilla and all that, and 

they had four lines coming and let me tell you, by lunch hour I was - 1 was - you know, I 
was requesting the steward, I says, you need another person down here, this thing is 
coming down here awfully dam fast, man. One person, I says. He says, in fact, there 
should be two more people. I said, well, why somebody didn’t say anything. I says, you 
know, I’m new here, just getting on from the hall. He says, they’re taking advantage - 1 
said, well. I’m not going to do it by myself. To hell with it. But, anyway, you know, it 
was - there was a lot of work then and - 

HS: Did they get another person on - 

AR: Yeah, after lunch they brought - they brought another person down. And - no, I 

remember that. And I was - 1 was very proud and very happy and - you know, I was in 
Local 6. I was living in San Francisco, right off the Panhandle there, and - first 
apartment. And Kiminie was - you know, she was carrying our first child. And - oh, you 
had options then. You could work longshore casual or work warehouse. I opted to work 
warehouse because - because my wife was pregnant and because I needed the health 
coverage - health plan. So I - 

HS: They didn’t have that - oh, if you worked casual longshore, you didn’t - 

AR: Longshore - wouldn’t got it. 

HS: - so you - okay, 

AR: But, you know, in a commercial job, as they say - that’s what they call it, commercial job. 

In a warehouse you would get it. ‘Cause I was officially with Local 6 basically. 

HS: Right, right. 

AR: We just supplied casual work force for longshore. But at that time there was lots - lots of 

work. We were still down on Commercial Street, in fact, the hiring hall, I recall. And it 
was very convenient and I liked San Francisco. You could go to work on a bus and go to 
the hall on a bus and get to work on the bus. You know, most of our plants were around 
the city. You know, I worked at - at Lines & Magnus on 16th and Bryant, you know - 

HS: Yeah - 

AR: - made all those, you know, fruitcake mixes. And all that stuff. So, you know, the union 
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was very, very good to me, you know. 

HS: Where did you make your book? Do you remember - 

AR: Well, I had a - they just transferred - they recognized my Hawaiian book as - as a matter 

of courtesy. We had to - we had the right to exchange between locals, and so I was a - 
you know, a full member in Hawaii and so Local 6 honored that - although I still had to 
go through the contractual probationary period for each house, you know, but that was - 
that was at each house. But as far as union membership, I was given - 1 was given full 
membership rights. 

HS: We’re almost at the end of this tape. 

AR: Oh, okay. 

HS: I think I’m going to change the tape. Yeah, okay. Go on to Side 3. 
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[End of Tape 1- Side 2(B)] 
[Begin Tape 2 - Side 3 (A)] 


HS: Okay. So, you’re here and you’re in Local 6, it’s sort of getting toward the mid- 

sixties. There’s one point that I did want to ask you about. I’m not sure you’re - 
you know, you were on the spot, but in 1958 there was another - there was another 
sugar strike - 

AR: Yes. 

HS: - and you would have been still - if I’ve got it figured right, you would have been 

working at that time for the - for the United Public Workers - 

AR: Right. 

HS: Do you recall anything of the sugar strike in ‘46 - in ‘58? It was a major strike. 

AR: Yes, that was a major strike. In fact, that’s when Louie Goldblatt made the front page of 

the - of the paper. ‘Cause Louie always used to make the front page of the - Honolulu 
Star Bulletin. I think he said, well, I guess we’ll have to sugar industry hostage 
[laughing] - 

HS: [Laughing], 

AR: - something like that was quoted - but, no, it was a major strike for sugar. I think it was 

their last efforts there to try to see if they could - if they could weaken the union, you 
know, substantially. And I don’t think they’re - you know, they couldn’t do it. They 
finally realized they couldn’t do it. Then began, I think, the process - now that you 
mention it, began the process of merging the sugar mills because the more technology 
and methods of processing and whatnot. The new equipment were coming in. Much 
more. You know, [unintelligible] cranes, [beef] cutters that they could merge now, these 
sugar companies. 

HS: Okay. So they merged the little ones into the big ones? 

AR: Yeah. Like along the Hamakura Coast. Like right now, you don’t have anything. But at 

that time I remember they closed the one down in Papaaloa, Hakalau, you know, and all 
those others, all were - Ookala, Hawelo, those were all - and, in fact, those mills were 
shipped - shipped over to the Philippines and erected there. 

HS: Was that already starting at that time? 
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AR: It was starting already. So, you know - it was on the cards. They had - well, it’s 

interesting. This is from another dimension that I’m coming from, trying to put the 
pieces together, it’s - it’s - that Hawaii being a colony of the U.S., really, and the 
Philippines was a colony of the U.S. also. 

HS: Sure. 

AR: You know, so, hey, they had the free - the free run of the things, you know, with the big 

landlords in the Philippines. All they needed was the equipment and that’s where the 
sugar - sugar is being raised now. Negroes, [Bachaloa], you know, all those areas. And, 
unfortunately, they don’t even have the right to have unions there. You know what I 
mean, so - 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: - so there’s further exploitation there. The same sugar barons. And I think that’s the area 

of another - another research - 

HS: Oh, yeah, absolutely. 

AR: - and see the connections with all of that. 

HS: Yeah. I know you were actually - maybe not directly involved in that sugar strike in 

‘58, but that was - they had the soup kitchens and the hunting parties and 
community action and - do you remember any of that stuff at all? Were you - 

AR: Oh, yes. Again, it was elaborate, and, you know, I was in the process over there - they 

were very supportive. UPW people. We brought food, we raised money. Local 17, in 
fact, I recall, they sent us a lot of rice and, as you know, the saying goes in Hawaii as 
long as we get our rice, we can make it, you know, ‘cause that’s the only thing that was 
imported was rice. 

HS: Sure. 

AR: But the rest of it we could grow. There was no shortage of greens, no shortage of 

chickens. There were gardening committees, hunting committees again, fishing 
committees, you know. So again we were back to a luau style. 

HS: [Laughing], 

AR: You know, the whole community have a luau at the various soup kitchens, you know. 
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And that’s the beauty of the whole thing was that - and the people worked for - and after 
all, they had time now. They weren’t working for the boss so they devoted - their time 
was devoted to feed them ourselves, right - 

HS: Right. 

AR: - so what’s the big deal in that, you know. There’s no big deal feeding ourselves. Nature 

was kind to us and generous, you know. 

HS: There was a whole thing about irrigation to save the sugar cane. Do you remember 

that whole thing at all? 

AR: Yes, yes. We - Jack Hall guys I think took a very sensible approach because - you know, 

you want to get ready - you know, there’s an economic strike because you want to 
improve conditions. You don’t want to destroy the crop. That doesn’t, you know, help in 
serving a purpose. What else are you going to do on an island kind of a state? You 
know, I mean, you got to preserve it so that you got something to harvest, to go to work 
to. So he says, let’s irrigate the young crops, you know what I mean, so they would be 
growing, and then later on we’ll - you know, we are going to harvest it. Once we can get 
thing settled. But that’s all we’re going to do. We’re going to make this thing grow, so 
they can’t blame us and say that we destroyed their crop. I think that made a hell of a lot 
of sense. You know, after - and everybody accepted it and said, hey, that - you know. So 
that’s the way it was. It wasn’t like, you know, we were being irresponsible. 

HS: The - some of the stuff I read said that the employers were quite taken back by that, 

that the union could come up with something like that and stick with it and have the 
discipline to carry it through and it sort of made the employers give up. I mean, do 
you- 

AR: Because it’s all common sense with the Hawaiian people who were there long enough. 

Know that - in order to grow things, you got to water over there. Especially controlled 
irrigation. Especially on sugar. They knew that that was the only way. And I think 
Hawaii builds that kind of spirit in the sense that the land, you know - and we - we got 
that from the old Hawaiian people there. No different than like the Native Americans 
here. And that’s the issue. It’s the land there. The land is - you know, like I say is 
generous and kind in a sense, you know. And the weather is good. You don’t have - 
yeah, there’s limitations. You can’t grow crops that require frost and stuff like that, but 
there’s enough greens and stuff like - to survive that. And enough nutrients in those - in 
those - in those vegetables and greens there to - to keep you alive for as long as - you 
know. And healthy - much more healthier - 

HS: Sure, sure - yeah, that’s right. 
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AR: - we found out. 

HS: Did you - you were there another four years, did you perceive any difference in the 

employer’s perspective after that? You kind of alluded to that already. 

AR: Yeah, well, they were resigned. The employers made one last ditch. They did not want - 

by the way, the employers did not want statehood. The employers would have preferred 
a commonwealth like Puerto Rico. That was the issue there. So we - 

HS: I see. That’s important. 

AR: Right. We had no other choice. Jack Hall explained that and Lou, I think. They had 

several meetings because there were some groups - you know, we were all over the field 
ourselves. Some were, in fact, for complete total independence, a sovereign nation type 
was there. Well, I think sensibilities again rose up and said, well, look, there ain’t no way 
we can get there without a fight. And we ain’t in no position to - you know, Hawaii’s a 
military base. You got the Seventh Fleet here, you got the Army, Navy, Marines, Air 
Force, you got everybody else here. Let’s forget about that. 

HS: Some workers actually wanted that? 

AF: Yes, yes. 

HS: [Laughing] I see. Okay. 

AR: Yes. But, you see, they aren’t going to give it up. You see, you can raise it - a good idea. 

You know, ideologically, they’re not wrong with that, to raise it. And there was - it was 
raised in some quarters, like it’s still been raised - a question of sovereignty. Is there 
room for a sovereign Hawaii somewhere. I don’t think it’s a - you know, it’s something - 
it’s not a question of right or wrong, it’s a question of whether you can make it happen, 
the reality is. So we had no other choice. We had the whole issue of taxation without 
representation, you know, all - all those were there. We were paying taxes more than six 
states in the U.S., et cetera, et cetera. All those arguments were given economic-wise and 
whatnot, and we weren’t getting anything in return. 

But the most important thing was political empowerment also, and political, you know, 
democracy whereby under the territorial regime, you could - you could elect your 
territorial senators and house of representative members, but the governor was appointed 
by the president who had total and complete veto power. But this was we had a direct 
election of the governor. And naturally there was resistance at that time. That’s why - 
that’s why I learned that the Eastland guys were - were opposed to Hawaii getting 
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statehood because they know that it would become two more votes for civil rights in the 
Senate, right. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: ‘Cause it didn’t pass until 1964. So all the Southern Dixiecrats were opposed to Hawaii 

getting statehood. You see, when you look at the connection now, see - 

HS: Very helpful stuff. 

I can see, but can you articulate it, why the employers were so strong, you know - 

AR: For commonwealth? 

HS: Yeah, to maintain, you know, the commonwealth or territories - 

AR: Well, obviously it was for tax purposes. Because on the commonwealth, you know, the 

U.S. Federal Taxation laws don’t apply. They make their own tax laws in a sense, right? 
So they - you know, like what Puerto Rico is today. And look at - look at the condition 
they’re in compared to Hawaii. Not that Hawaii doesn’t have problems - 

HS: Right. 

AR: - it’s just - it’s just that wages are just too low over there in Hawaii, you know. That’s 

my opinion, but - that’s another thing. 

HS: On the taxation, can you explain a little bit more about how - about - 

AR: Well, from what I was told is that - you know, under commonwealth they would still - 

they would still have tremendous impact because of their economic power. That they 
could - you know, I - well, some people were for commonwealth, but no, we wanted state 
- we wanted to have a direct representative in Congress, you know. And we’d like our 
own Senators. We’d have two Senators and whatnot. And I - 1 think it - despite all its, 
you know, problems, I think that was the only way we could have gone, you know, at that 
point. 

HS: That is helpful. I - I don’t know why, but I’ve never quite realized that that was an 

interesting split between the employers and say the union. That’s real interesting. 

AR: Sure, they wanted - 1 think the record will show - in fact, they - they were for 

commonwealth during that period of time, the employers. 
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HS: Okay. 

AR: In fact, they wanted to keep it as a trust territory. See, they enjoyed - you know, they 

would have enjoyed much more - they were, in fact, prepared to give up the right to elect 
a governor, but - but keep it as a territorial trust, you see. I think, in fact, a compromise 
was offered like that, and Jack’s guys turned it down. They told me, hey, no, we’re going 
for full-blown statehood. And all the rights that goes with it. So - 

HS: Kind of like the end of colonialism. 

AR: Yeah - 

HS: Or the vestiges of it. 

AR: -right. In fact, that’s what I mean. That I don’t think that the union is given its proper 

recognition in the striving to bring the old feudalistic Hawaii to the modern-day state. 

You know what I mean, I don’t think - 1 don’t thi nk that story has been told yet properly, 
you know. 

HS: I think you’re probably right, yeah. 

AR: And that’s one area I’d like to concentrate on and, you know, have discussions with it, at 

the university, the high school levels and - you know, whatever level. I’d like to play that 
kind of role. 

HS: Well, I think you - you probably will. You’ve managed to - you know, to come 

stateside and - I mean, in some ways kind of call - call your shots as you see things as 
being important. It’s interesting, really, you know. 

Maybe we could just briefly get - get back to - we were in the mid-sixties in Local 6, 
but this is important - some of this Hawaiian material is important. I’m glad we’ve 
got it. 

Did you have any connection at all with the United Farm Workers and with that 
movement at all? Did you - were you at all connected with - with aid to them? 

AR: Yes. Well, you know, the ILWU historically always supported farm workers organizing. 

From the 30s on, I think history will show that. 

HS: Oh, yeah. 

AR: So, in fact, I can recall discussions in the 60s where Jack Hall, at one time, they were 
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discussing this on the international level to send a team of people to organize in 
agriculture in California. In fact, that - that’s been in proceedings - discussed and 
recorded in proceedings. 

I was enthused about that. I was ready to volunteer. But that didn’t materialize as a full- 
blown program, but that didn’t mean that we didn’t support farm workers efforts. 

HS: Sure. 

AR: In fact when the strike broke out up here with — just pre the fonnation of the UFW, when 

it was AWOC yet, with Larry Itliong and those guys - these were the Filipino groups who 
were already on strike - who first went on strike. Cesar - Cesar was still - was still 
studying under what’s his name - Alinsky - and Dolores - went to the Alinsky of - right, 
you know, and the strike took place out there in Delano led by the Filipinos. And then 
eventually, I think, the best of all united fronts developed with Caesar and Dolores and 
those guys, you know, going in and eventually reaching that stage. 

HS: When Jack was interested in the idea of going into the ag fields in California, was - 

were other international officers interested in that too at that time? This is before 
he died, right? 

AR: Yeah - 

HS: I think he passed away - 

AR: - 1 think Lou had - you know, was sympathetic and - you know, and I think supportive. I 

don’t know where Harry was. I don’t want to - 1 don’t want to venture into that. I think 
you got to examine the proceedings. If there’s any recording discussing the conventions 
on that, then it would be in the proceedings. But executive board minutes would - would 
probably not reflect all of the depth of the discussion, but I wouldn’t say that Harry 
would be opposed to it, you know. I think it was a natural. I still think it is a natural 
today, you know. I still think it’s a natural - they - if I was a fann worker, I would like to 
be affiliated with the - with the longshoremen’s and warehousemen’s union, you know. 
Because, you know, the largest industry in California is still agriculture. 

HS: Sure. In the - in the 30s - I’m trying not to say too much because of what you’re - 

but the ILWU in ‘37-ish actually had the idea of going into the ag fields. Lou was 
involved in it and they talked about it - 

AR: Yeah. Yeah, sure - 

HS: - in that direction, getting the roads, but they got blocked by the Teamsters. 
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AR: Right. The Yucapala thing and all that. But the Teamsters, then, they were - they were - 

well, that’s another story in itself. 

HS: Yeah. Even in ‘35 or ‘36, they had the idea, but the maritime favors and Pacific 

would stretch all the way - 

AR: That’s right. 

HS: I was going to ask you, can you tell me, you know, how you found organizing 

different once you - did we establish that you got into that yet - did we establish - 1 
don’t think we established - how did you get into the - how did you go from, you 
know, working in the warehouses in Local 6 to get involved to be an organizer and 
so on. How did that jump happen? 

AR: Well, I was - you know, I was very fortunate. After - after working a lot of casual jobs in 

commercial warehouses, I finally landed in - in the old San Francisco Grocery, which is a 
grocery distribution house. And I liked it. They distribute to all the - the warehouse with 
the Littlemen’s stores, there, when San Francisco had all the Littlemen stores and a lot of 
the mom-and-pop stores in San Francisco. It was a co-op of store owners who had this 
warehouse and we service them. It was a growing warehouse. Then the old San 
Francisco Grocery moved over to Union City and I just made seniority in that house. 

And then I was elected steward. ‘Cause I’ve always wanted to talk to people and find 
out. I - you know, as you could see - already I was already trained already in Hawaii. I 
thought with some of the best, you know, teachers that any young trade unionist could 
find, you know, I mean - so I - 1 immediately noticed what some of the problems were as 
I came into the shop, you know, that there wasn’t the kind of unity as I was expecting it 
to be, you know, being that this was the mainland, you know. I was going - you know - 
and this is what disappointed me in a sense. 

So I said, well, hey, these guys don’t even talk to each other. You know, the Mexicans 
are sitting over here eating by themselves, Afro-Americans are here, the other guys are 
here, and then they’re competing for each other. And the bosses are playing that same 
game again. And low and behold, that - and they obviously knew that. So I got elected 
steward because nobody knew - you know, and they said, well, the guy - that dude don’t 
belong to nobody, you know. We don’t know where he’s from. And so I was a steward 
and I accepted responsibility and - and, you know, I was always told you got to be active 
in your union, so I attended all the meetings, I raised the issues as I seen them, and even 
Chili was getting a fit with me, you know - 

HS: He was getting what? 
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AR: He was getting a fit with me - he said, what - now what are you raising now? We don’t 

get see the damn business agent down there. How the hell - you know, come and visit. 
You know, I mean - 1 says - you know why, we run ‘em out if you didn’t come and visit 
us once a week, you know. At least you’ll say hello. We’re not going to run - 1 say, pass 
by even for ten minutes, for crying out loud, you know. 

But - so I was active and I was in the legislative committee ‘cause you know, and all this, 
and I learned more about the union, how the Local 6 was structured. And Local 6 was 
good. We were solid. You know, despite all these little weaknesses here and there in 
some of the shops, we’re a darned good local, you know, solid local. And I admired all 
those guys, Chili, from - all those guys out there. Curt. You know, I had no problem. 

Then, you know, I became active. Then I got elected to the executive board. And then 
back in ‘71 there were some retirees from office - Bill Burke, as you know was retiring, 
Paul Heide retired. So there was some vacancies ‘cause in those days, if there were all 
incumbents, nobody would run against an incumbent, you know - 

HS: Especially historical titans like Bill - 

AR: Yeah, that’s right. So since there was a vacancy, I talked to Bill Burke. He liked me. I 

got great respect for Bill Burke, I thought he was an excellent business agent, you know, 
and he encouraged me. He says, oh, hey, it’s wide open. The members are going to 
decide. That’s the way this union is. The members will choose who they want. I asked 
him for his support. He told me he couldn’t openly support me ‘cause he had to support 
Pat Heide that - you know. 

HS: Oh, yeah. Uh-huh. 

AR: But low and behold, Pat and I got elected. 

HS: You and Pat got elected? Was this ‘71? 

AR: Yes, ‘71 -yeah, ‘71, ‘72. 

HS: I notice that you were elected in ‘74, but - 

AR: ‘74. 

HS: But that may not even - 

AR: Yeah - 
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HS: Was that the first time? I don’t know which was - 

AR: No. The first time I ran, ‘71, yeah, I missed it. Oleh Fegelhoff got this one - 

HS: Oh, okay. Oleh Fegelhoff won the first time. 

AR: That’s right. That’s right. ‘74. ‘74. 

HS: In the interim, were you - you were still the shop steward? 

AR: Oh, yeah, I was still the shop steward. I was on the executive board. I was - you know, I 

- 1 was a member of the district council, legislative - East Bay Joint Legislative 
Committee and all that. You know, still play an active role in the union. And did 
organizing with the - with the organizers from the International - 

HS: Oh, you did? 

AR: - at that time, yeah. Guys like - you know, Felix Rivera was up there, Roland Corely, and 

all those guys who were up there. Joe Lynch. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: [They] had that job action. Hey, I led the - you know, the struggle on Golden Grain 

Macaroni back in ‘66, we organized that - 

HS: Really? I’ll be damned. 

AR: Yeah, I organized all that. So, in a sense, I developed a track record until ‘74 I got 

elected business agent. I was still continuing my organizing and working closely with the 
International regional office, you know, with Leroy and those guys, you know. So then 
eventually in ‘82, you know, I ran for president, we had a three-way run and I didn’t - 
didn’t make it. That’s when Jim Rider - 

HS: Oh, yeah - 

AR: - rushed in with A1 Landy and whatnot, so - you know. But that was after that. So I went 

back to the shop. At that time, Services Grocers closed, I went back to the hall, plugged 
in, got dispatched out to Mutual Grocery, another grocery house, and I was there for a 
year-and-a-half, almost two years and then I - and then here comes Leroy and Rudy. He 
says, look, we want you up here. We want you to negotiate. And that’s how I got into 
the cotton compress - so they appointed me as a - as an International organizer and the 
International rep ‘cause they knew - at least I had negotiated contracts so I - 1 participated 
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in organizing with the - and, you know, handling the cotton compress negotiations down 
in Fresno. 


HS: Which union - in Fresno. What - 

AR: Yeah, that was ‘80 - ‘84. 

HS: ‘84. 

AR: Yeah. I went up there. 

HS: Was Ernie still - 

AR: Ernie Clark? 

HS: - Ernie still BA at that time down there in Fresno? 

AR: Ernie Clark, yeah. Ernie Clark. Then - then right after Ernie left - no - no, ‘84, 1 think 

the merger took place. They became a - they merged with the chemical workers in 78 - 

HS: Local 78, yeah. 

AR: Yeah, George Martin put that together. They had that Local 78. But Ernie was still - he 

was kind of retired, but he was like the - 

HS: Right - 

AR: - he was like the emeritus - he was like the emeritus president out there. You know, we’d 

always stop by and say - see him and talk with him and whatnot and the compresses. But 
then you had the chemical workers was - was in there. They merged with us. I worked 
with [Fred Deeton] that time. And - well, we still got it and there was - yeah, ‘84, up to 
the present. So, I mean - 

HS: So was that when you were made International rep? 

AR: Well, my understanding - 1 still have a grievance pending, but [laughing] - 

HS: [Laughing], 

AR: I - 1 felt I was hired as an International rep because I’ve already had the experience of 

organizing - 1 had to proven track record - organizing and negotiating a contract. It 
wasn’t like there were - you know, getting somebody straight out of school. I said I 
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served what, from ‘74 to, well, almost ‘84, almost ten years as a business agent? 


HS: Yeah. 

AR: You know, I mean I should get credit for that. I would say in terms of seniority, you 

know. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: So I told Rudy that - but I didn’t know that there was a differentiation between - 1 was 

classified as an International organizer, but then there is a classification - because there’s 
a different - there’s a differentiation in the rate of pay between an International organizer 
and an International rep. 

HS: Oh, really? 

AR: Yes. 

HS: My goodness. Okay. 

AR: But that’s internal kind of stuff - 

HS: Yes - 

AR: - administrative stuff. You know - you know what I mean. I don’t make it a big issue, I 

just reminded them about it, you know. I just wanted to get the title - ‘cause I was doing 
work that I felt was of International rep in nature. Besides organize - organizing is fully 
understood. Everybody does organizing. That’s - that’s - you know, that’s the way I was 
taught by Jack Hall’s guys. He says, hey, you want to be an organizer? My first 
assignment going back to Hawaii was go get a job at a non-union shop and unite the 
workers there, and get a union. Then you’re an organizer. 

HS: Yeah, yeah. 

AR: He said, that’s the test of an organizer. If you want to be an organizer. You need 

information, come talk to the organizers over here at the office, they’ll work with you, 
but you organize it. That’s the test. You got to show me you can unite the workers you 
work with - 

HS: Yes. 

AR: Then you got the makings of an organizer. 
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HS: Yeah. 

AR: And that’s the way they did it. 

HS: When you’re - when you’re - how do you - can you give me kind of a typical way 

you go about organizing for Local 6 now? Or, you know, since - in the 1980s? 

AR: Yeah, well - 

HS: How do you go about it? I mean in kind of like a - how does a guy like you who’s 

International go about it? 

AR: Well, usually I want to meet someone who works in a plant that’s non-union so far. And 

either, you kn ow - 1 mean, I was taught like this. Again - again, he says, if you meet 
someone - the first time you ever meet them and then you’re smiling and then you go 
through the introduction of names. He said, the first thing you ask the guy what’s his 
name is, the next question is where do you work, that’s the second question. The third 
question is, is there a union there. That’s standard for openers. You can tell who’s an 
organizer. That’s the way they will operate. Again, that’s from the old school. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: Do you see what I mean? 

HS: Does that sometimes scare people off? Is it too - come on too quick? 

AR: Yeah, well - you know, you got to - you got to play it by judgment. Like if you were at a 

coffee shop with something - there’s a lot of industrial parks and there’s a - you know, 
not a coffee shop but a coffee wagon is there - the lunch wagon is there, you know. 
You’re around - because that’s where the potential organizing is in these industrial parks 
now. And I keep trying to tell these guys these industrial parks - if you see a container 
backed up on - on the receiving dock or on its shipping dock, you know something is 
happening in there. Something is being put into the container or being discharged from 
that container. You want to find out what it is because employers are very slick these 
days. All it - all it is, is these buildings are numbered. They don’t advertise who’s there, 
if you notice. If you go around and drive around in an industrial park. All it has is 
numbers. So the difficulties establishing contact with a person that actually works there 
and hope it’s not the supervisor you’re talking to, or a foreman or something. You see 
what I mean? So it’s hit and miss - 

HS: Oh, yes - 
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AR: - unless you’re fortunate enough to get - that’s why we encourage people - when I go into 

the hiring halls, our hiring halls, I say, look, you guys must know somebody that works 
someplace who’s not union. Or at least ask ‘em. If you meet somebody, ask ‘em where 
do you work. You got a union there? Get his name and phone number. Give it to us and 
we’ll follow up. That’s the way it starts. Organizing starts from there. It doesn’t start - 
sure, once in a while up publicize — if leaflets did it, then why not - you know, we had no 
shortage of, you know, professional leaflet makers. We could make a million of ‘em, 
rent helicopters, just flood it all over the place, and just wait for the workers to come run 
in and sign up. Well, I wish it was that simple, you know, as you well know. 

It’s human to human contact. You got to meet a person that works in a non-union shop, 
or somebody that knows ‘em, who introduces you to ‘em, and if he’s open to talk about 
it. If - especially if they got some problems and they’re open to - and I think there’s - 
there’s a great opportunity in front of us, you know, despite its difficulties right now 
because, hey, the rate of exploitation, I think they’re going to figure it out, is increasing 
so much that they’re going to find out that they need something, and they’re going to 
need - so this is just one of those dips in the roller coaster. Like a roller coaster ride this 
thing. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: I find in my experience on it, you know, there’s - there’s the up periods and then the - if 

you don’t watch out, the tendencies that people just relax an inch and it starts going 
downhill, then you got to struggle again. It’s a constant vigil and struggle to maintain it 
because that’s - that’s the nature of the sys[tem] - and it goes back to the old guys. When 
I first heard it, you know, Harry - Harry always used to say - 1 never quite understood it 
the first time I heard it way back - we’d say, hey, the boss got only one thing in mind, and 
that’s to make a bloody buck. And he don’t care how he makes it. Right. Ifhecanget 
trained gorillas to come over here - 

End of Tape 2 -Side 3 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 2 - Side 4 (B)] 

AR: - things haven’t really changed - 

HS: Yeah - 

AR: - in term of - you see what I mean? 

HS: You made this little statement, I’m not sure I got it on tape, if you can get a gorilla 
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to do - 


AR: If he can get a gorilla to unload a boxcar, he’d have ‘em here tomorrow morning. 

[Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing. 

AR: That’s what we used to say - you know, and Chili used to be great with that kind of - that 

kind of rhetoric, you know. He was - he was really good. He was - and Goldblatt. He 
just amazed me in negotiations. You know, what do they say - what the word - he’s a 
real [unintelligible] - or whatever, you know. I mean he’s so fighting and sharp. 

And then the man don’t even carry a pen with him, you know. He don’t even carry a 
piece of paper, you know. My first time, sitting on negotiations, and then when he 
explained something, it’s so clear, you know. [Laughing] 

But, yeah, so I - 

HS: Yes, I agree with you. 

AR: - so I was fortunate in having - you know, send some of the best in the operation, I think. 

Yeah. And some of the best trade union guys in action. 

HS: There’s a little - there’s one situation I’ve kind of been interested in over time, and 

that’s Colgate. And I notice in - you were around in the ‘77 period - 

AR: Yes, I was a business agent - 

HS: - when they were - when they were in the process of leaving physically, you know, 

running away. Do you remember a National Colgate Alliance? 

AR: Yes. We had the National Colgate Alliance that was in existence for a number of years. 

That goes - went back, I think, to ‘5 1 when we had the caravan, a national kind of 
boycott. In fact, that was the first boycott ever conducted, I think, by the labor movement 
- if I’m not - you know, I don’t know if it’s the first one - 

HS: There’s was - there was a ‘61 strike - 

AR: There was a ‘61 strike about the hiring - 1 know, Oly and Sneed Reynolds and all those 

guys - 

HS: Yeah - 
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AR: - went to Pacherno with a van, going all the way to New York where they were stopping 

at every labor council, every place they could - would hear them. 

HS: Yeah. Yeah. Did you - do you remember - do you have any impression about that 

National Colgate Alliance? How it - you know, it never really came to a hundred 
percent strength. What happened there? Do you know? 

AR: Well, Louie Goldblatt, I think, was a master of putting things together, you know. When 

you look at his track record, you know, starting from the California Help Plan Alternative 
Group to - to the re-emerging of the ILWU/IBT Teamsters Alliance, you know, after that. 

HS: Yeah, oh, yeah - 

AR: - and then the National Colgate Alliance, you know. Because, see Colgate was one of the 

big transnational companies, first an early transnational companies that had plants in 
Toronto, Canada, New Jersey, Jeffersonville, Indiana, Kansas City, Kansas, Berkeley 
here in the U.S. They had a plant in Mexico, a plant in the Philippines. You know what I 
mean. So there were - they were that kind of a giant. So naturally since the ones in the 
U.S. and Canada were all unionized. We weren’t sure - at that time - 1 guess - with 
Canada. After that - after that ‘61 boycott thing with the Berkeley strike, then it was 
proposed - guys put together a National Alliance of Colgate workers to - 

HS: Sure - 

AR: - so that they wouldn’t seesaw one area against the other. And we would periodically 

meet and exchange, you know, contracts and tenns and then how - how far economically 
we’d go so they would be at comparable areas with differences regarding the particular 
area. 

HS: Was there any idea that they might have had the potential to stop Colgate from 

leaving? 

AR: Well, we - we met. I met with the Alliance. In fact, I was the business agent negotiating 

the - you know, the closure. And it caught us really by surprise because that deal was 
what year, you said 19 - 

HS: Well, the National Colgate Alliance - 

AR: Started in 19 - 

HS: - in ‘77, but - but the shut down - the efforts to shut - to stop the shut-down are ‘80 
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to ‘81. And then the plant shuts down and you’re involved negotiating for severance 
pay in ‘81. 

AR: Right. ‘81, yeah. In ‘ 8 1 . Well, what happened we had just concluded negotiations not 

too long before that. There was no indication that the plant was going to close down, 
okay. In fact, we were the only union amongst the Alliance to secure a cost-of-living 
clause from them, okay, in the Bay Area. And the talking was this, they said, okay, you 
guys don’t want to give cost of - that’s - that’s - they settled without a cost - here in the 
Bay Area you were always using that the Bay Area has a higher cost of living, and we 
have no control over it. We’d like to have that as a clause. We might not even collect a 
penny from it, I told ‘em, okay. I said, we’re shooting in the dark, like Lou Goldblatt 
would say - 

HS: So they gave you the cost-of-living? 

AR: Yeah, well, let’s - let’s just go right directly to the point where - okay, so after we 

concluded that agreement there, this is pre-1981, right? 

HS: Right. 

AR: So we had a three-year contract all signed, sealed and delivered, and then shortly 

thereafter the employer told us that they wanted to have a meeting with the union and the 
committee, that they have a very important announcement to make. So the committee 
went out there, myself. We sat down with the - with the vice-president, who - who, in 
fact, was previously - his name was Perkins - who was, in fact, the plant manager in 
Berkeley, and so they sent him to do the test. And he announces and he says, Abba, 
we’re sorry to announce that our computers in our reorganizational structure based on our 
- you know, old picture, tells us that we should close the Berkeley plant. So I stopped 
right there. I says, what? Would you - would you repeat that again, you know, I says. 

So he repeated it again. So I says, well, would we have an opportunity to try to convince 
your computer not to? 

HS: [Laughing], 

AR: He tell us his computer tells us, you know, they’ve got to close the Berkeley plant. I 

says, okay, I says, look, let’s put all punches aside, okay. We know - we know how this 
system works. And I had a good committee. A very understanding committee. So I 
said, well, look, give me five minutes to caucus with my committee. We caucused and 
we came back and I says, well, look, we just going to lay it straight out on the table, what 
do you want us to give you back that will keep this plant open? Give us the bottom line. 
What will it take to keep the plant open in Berkeley? Just tell us. What will it take? He 
says, Abba, I’m not here for that. We’re prepared to sit down to - we think we have - we 
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understand all the difficulty and all this, the workers - you know, they go through all that 
stuff, but we’re prepared to - we think we have a generous offer to put on - on the table. I 
say nothing is generous when you’re taking a man’s lunch away. How the hell can you 
tell me that across the table, I say. That’s B.S. Now if you came over there and told us 
you guarantee us pay until the day we drop dead, then I would consider that a generous 
offer. Okay. Other than that, I says, hey, this is tantamount to capital punishment, 
economic capital punishment as far as I’m concerned, when you snatch somebody’s 
lunch away. That’s the way I put it. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: You know, that’s Chili Duarte kind of talk now. Do you know what I mean? 

HS: Sure. 

AR: Hey. And that’s I - he says, well, Abba, I’m sorry but this is what we’ve been instructed 

- then he went through the whole economics, the rationale, why that Berkeley requires us 
to build another tower in order to - and we can, in fact, meet our market on the western 
region with the Kansas City plant, you know, because of the rail. Berkeley, you know, it 
would take us another eighteen million to build another tower because, you know, all - all 
that kind of plant, you got to bring the material up and then drop it down, right. So they 
got to build towers. 

So I say, well, we understand the economics of building a plant and all this other stuff. I 
says, you know, we want you to keep the Berkeley plant open naturally. That’s - you 
know, what can we say, you know. So they - they closed it. And then we went into 
negotiations to try to get the best possible severance pay package plan we could get. And 

- not that again that it takes away jobs, but during that period of time was one of the most 
generous that we have ever - 1 don’t say generous, I say at least it took care of as much of 
the people that we thought would take, at least for an interim period. Those - those 
workers who had reached a fonnula of - we reduced it from eighty to seventy, meaning 
having a combined age and years of service reaching seventy, had a full pension. Plus 
they had a big lump sum, plus so many weeks of pay per year served. So those guys 
came out all right. That’s why we could - you know, I mean, that’s all. 

Now our task was, and I discussed this with all the officers, we had the research 
department people in, said, our best - our best approach would be - is to try to get the best 
possible package we can squeeze out of this guy, you know, to take care of people. The 
younger ones, naturally, they got something, but at least they had a chance to go down to 
the hall yet to - you know. And fortunately now most of them are still in our union, you 
know, the people that I see, you know, because they’re part of my - my plant, where I 
work, the old San Francisco Grocery, they’re closed down. They became Associate Food 
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Stores. I did thirteen years there. I collected severance, but I was elected as a business 
agent by then, so in a sense, I made out as the result of a union contract. I didn’t want to 
see the job go, but there’s no grocery warehouses left in the Bay Area basically, if you 
look at it. 

HS: Oh, I know. 

AR: And they’re all working less than what we were making then now down in the Valley. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: So that’s what happened with that. 

HS: Oh, yeah. 

AR: Colgate. 

HS: I’m glad to get that actually. 

AR: They’re still - you know, they - and look at the plant, it just sits there. And the real estate 

- and this has happened throughout the entire industry. Best Food mayonnaise, all the 
coffee industry, Hills Brothers, you know, it’s the real estate, becomes so valuable. And 
then they’re not going to - you know, I mean, change the - the machinery there when they 
can go, you know, out and buy cheaper land or make deals with another city to get big tax 
breaks for them and open up a brand new plant, bring in the latest equipment. Hopefully, 
they can - if they can go non-union, that’s even better yet - 

HS: That’s even better, yeah - 

AR: Yeah. 

HS: Go to Nevada. 

AR: No different than what - you know, McGowan did at Safeway in Richmond, if you look 

at the whole scenario. You know, not only that, he collected insurance. It’s just very 
timely that the warehouse just so happened to burn down at the right time [laughing] - 

HS: [Laughing] 

AR: - you know what I mean? Then he ends up - then he ends up buying the baseball team. 

HS: Yeah. 
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AR: I don’t know about that. But that sounds too suspicious to me. 

HS: It does sound a little suspicious. 

AR: You know what I mean? I guess it goes back to - 1 remember Harry making a lot of 

speeches at conventions and stuff, saying, that, hey, you’re not going to become a 
millionaire working for a living. If you think you’re going to be a millionaire, you don’t 
belong here. 

HS: [Laughing] 

AR: You better join the galoots, that’s what Harry used to say, and take your chances. 

HS: Well, let me ask you one last question, with the structural problems of Local 6 and 

the runaways and so forth, you still have optimism, you still think - you know, you 
earlier said you still feel optimistic that the organizing can go forth and that - you 
know, people will see how the system works and so on. You still feel that way? Does 
that make any sense? Am I making any sense? 

AR: Yes, you make sense. Yes. Yes, I still feel optimistic. We - yeah, there’s change and yet 

there isn’t any change. I just got from the research department that [Greater Bear] is 
largest - two hundred of the largest companies. It’s interesting. A lot of these are 
manufacturing. So there’s some form of distribution going on. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: Now why should those - you know, distribution workers - this is what I’ve been trying to 

convince the longshore people. I say anyplace you drive, if you go - if you see a 
container - and Harry was right. If you look in the proceedings during the discussion of 
the M & M, the implementation of M & M, he says, look, this change here now, it’s the 
container that’s going to give people work. For every container that comes off that ship, 
there’s between a dozen people that has a job as a result of it, besides the longshore and 
the clerk - 

HS: Sure. 

AR: - right? 

HS: Okay. 

AR: So I says, I think it’s incumbent upon us - for the second - or the third march inland, if 
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you will, if you want to do it that, that we still got to follow those containers and find out 
who’s unloading it, who’s loading it again, where does it go, and invite all those workers 
to be part of the ILWU family. That’s the only way you’re going to be able to do this. 

HS: We have to look under the right bushes. 

AR: That’s right. And it’s there. It’s - it’s there. I just looked at the list on this - 1 think it’s 

come - okay. Nature of operations - let me find - 1 mean, Safeway is ranked number four, 
the fourth in line retail grocery. But take Intel, right there in Santa Clara, semi- 
conducting manufacturing. So when then manufacture, where does it go? It doesn’t just 
stay there. It’s got to go somewhere. 

HS: Yeah. Do the Teamsters get some of this? 

AR: I don’t know who else is - 1 know UE has tried, but we haven’t made a concerted effort, 

we haven’t developed a food strategy yet to how do we really approach this thing, but I 
think that the longshore people are key, and I think that’s why it reverts me back to this 
thing about agriculture ‘cause I was just looking at the serial that’s coming up now, on 
T.V., that Channel 5 is doing about the - about the relationship of San Francisco and 
Hong Kong. How interesting. APM is flying the Marshallese flag, which is a protector 
of the UN. They’ve set up a consortium with Matson and they’re going to use the U.S. 
controlled Philippines - 1 mean, colony, Subek Bay, as their - one of their major re- 
transport places or redistribution areas because there you can take a - you can take an 
aircraft carrier in there, right. You got a natural port. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: And we got to watch that. And then they’re talking about San Diego, now they’re going 

to expand it. Why? I’m no student of - you know, I don’t - be a professional, but if the 
globe is run, I think from Southeast Asia it’s a shorter trip to go down to the southern part 
of the United States to come up to San Diego and Mexico - part of Mexico, than it is to 
come up here to San Francisco, right? 

HS: Uh-huh. Yeah. 

AR: I guess it’s like that. I mean rather than come around [the widest part] - 

HS: Sure, that’s right. Yeah. 

AR: So, I mean, it’s only obvious that this is what they want to do. 

HS: Yeah, yeah. 
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AR: And that’s why - that’s why they’re building up - that’s why Los Angeles, Long Beach 

and all that is the largest now on the West Coast, and they want to even move it a little 
further south, would be the most ideal for that. 

HS: Right. 

AR: You see. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: And then the ones like in Seattle, Tacoma, you take it up from the top, coming up from 

Vladivostok the Siberia part up there - from Sakhalin Islands you can come north that 
way. A shorter route rather than coming around like this again. San Francisco just 
happened to be in the center part almost. 

HS: Right. 

AR: They say they save a day-and-a-half going down that way. 

HS: Yeah, that’s important to those guys. 

AR: Hey, logistic-wise. 

HS: Yeah, sure. 

AR: Plus, the consortiums that are being formed in the shipping companies now that we got to 

watch. Now if you look at it because that’s why they’re moving - that’s why - back to 
Hawaii again. It goes back - it reverts back - that I think that we ought to - we ought to 
raise it with the - I’m not trying to Monday-morning quarterback the negotiations there in 
Hawaii, but I think that the Big 5 owe the Hawaiian sugar workers, who devoted their 
lives in sugar, something further than what is being done. Like what Goldblatt would 
have said, I think - he said - 1 heard him say one time, it’s the land. These are lands that 
they, in fact, admittedly have stolen. Who, by the way - they got to be researched - and 
this is what I want to concentrate on, if somebody will work with me with it - to 
concentrate from the time the sugar industry was born, what profits were made for the 
last hundred years. What kind of taxes, if any, they paid on those lands because they set 
up the Bishop estate, if you recall. 

HS: Yeah. 

AR: And they leased the lands back to themselves for ninety-nine years. What an 
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arrangement. 


[Phone ringing.] 

AR: No, you know, because, I still consider Hawaii home. I feel - now I use the tenn that, 

well, I’ve been in exile these last thirty-some odd years, you know, but it’s been a good 
exile for me potentially, you know, thanks to the union. But it’s time for me to go back 
home. 

HS: Yeah. And that will be what, the next couple of years? 

AR: Well, by the next convention because in 1997 the International Convention’s going to be 

in Hawaii, by the way. 

HS: Oh, yeah, that’s right. Yeah. 

AR: Yes. So I’ve already told the people there that I’m planning, you know - 1 say, if there’s 

a parachute, I says, you know, and I know I could land on the right island, I says, I’ll go 
last week. I’d have been gone last week. 

HS: That’s great. Well, I appreciate you coming over. 

AR: Hey - 

HS: It’s much appreciated. 

AR: I always wanted to tell my story. Not that I want you - you know, I don’t want you to 

feel that I’m being audacious, but I think I got a story to tell sometimes, you know what I 
mean? 

HS: Sure. 

AR: I want - you know, I’ve told many parts of these stories to my kids and I’ve gone to 

Berkeley High and did off-the-cuff - talk about union in my kids’ classes while they were 
at Berkeley High and stuff like that, and I enjoyed doing that. I did it a series of lectures 
on the Pacific Rim at Ohio State with the APALL - you know, that’s a historic 
accomplish. And Hawaii was an APALL union. I told this to those guys up here on the 
mainland. I say, Hawaii was an APALL, Asian Pacific American Labor Lines, I says, 
you guys - we’ve been waiting for you guys up here on the mainland all this time. 

HS: This is the end of the interview with Abba Ramos. 
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[End of Interview] 
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